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Many 
Commer- 
cial teachers 
study account- 
ing, auditing and 
commercial law by cor- 
respondence with a view 
to preparing for promotion 
or advancement. {The study 
of these subjects will result in 
a broader knowledge and a more sound 
conception of accounting principles and 
procedure, auditing, theory and practice, 
and the law in its relation to accounting. 
This will contribute to greater success in 
the class room or in the professional public practice 
of accounting and auditing. The course which we offer 
is available only to commercial teachers. A preliminary 
knowledge of bookkeeping is a prerequisite to en- 
rollment. The course is available to those who can 


qualify at only a nominal charge to cover cost of material and 
service. Detailed information will be mailed to teachers upon request 
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PRESENTING BOOKKEEPING TO BEGINNERS 


by 


RUBY V. PERRY, M.A., B.C.S., B. E. 
Principal, High School of Commerce for Girls 
New Orleans, La. 


To be effective, any method of present- 
ing bookkeeping to beginners, like that 
employed in the presentation of any other 
subject, must be based upon three primary 
considerations: 


(1) The purpose of the course; 

(2) The type and preparation of the 
pupil pursuing the course; 

(3) The time to be devoted to its ac- 
complishment 


THE PURPOSES OF TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING 


If the chief and ultimate end of the 
work planned is the purely vocational one 
of training bookkeepers and accountants, 
it must be admitted that the educational 
value of the subject is reduced to a mini- 
mum. On the other hand the possibilities 
of bookkeeping become unlimited, when, 
through a vastly different method of pres- 
entation, emphasis is placed, not on the 
attainment of a knowledge of the subject 
as such, but on the development of strong 
character, good business habits and logical 
thinking power. Here the mastery of ac- 
count keeping itself is made a purely in- 
cidental aim—the means to an end, the 
by-product in a process of the teaching 
business, developing business habits, and 
making an approach toward a study of the 
administrative problems of business. 

For those who expect to make the 
knowledge of bookkeeping the final aim 


of the course, emphasis should be placed 
on technique, while for those whose in- 
terests center, not on the records them- 
selves, but more especially the message 
conveyed through the medium of account- 
ancy, major emphasis will have to be 
placed on how best to utilize such knowl- 
edge as is gathered from a reading of the 
records. 


There certainly can not be many who 
will disagree as to the relative educational 
values of the two points of emphasis. The 
bookkeeping department reaches into all 
other departments of business, makes a 
record of their various activities, and so 
makes available for the chief executive and 
his division heads the informational data 
needed for the proper management of the 
business enterprise. Bookkeeping never 
has, and never will be an end in itself, and 
should therefore never be taught as such. 
The technique and methods used in keep- 
ing the records of a business are the out- 
growth of long experience, and of the 
easiest and most efficient means of securing 
the information needed for the manage- 
ment of a business. They are a means to- 
ward an end, and not an end in themselves. 


Under this view therefore, the book- 
keeping course is the ground-work of com- 
mercial training. When so used the tech- 
nique of the course, while a very necessary 
part of the training, is overshadowed by 
the function of the bookkeeping record. 
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‘When so presented the bookkeeping 
course, as largely as any other in the high 
school curriculum, will “develop the mind, 
particularly the analytical and imaginative 
abilities”, and so have large educational 
value, while serving the minor aims of 
“teaching the art of bookkeeping, develop- 
ing the fundamentals of accounting and 
giving instruction concerning business 
practice”’.* 

Many young people have the special 
aptitude required for accountancy, but 
will never do any bookkeeping. 

This fact is merely stated to emphasize 
the truth that while bookkeeping is the 
backbone of the commercial curriculum, 
it holds its place by virtue of the fact that 
it affords the best possible opportunity for 
giving the pupil an all-around knowledge 
of business and incidentally enables the 
teacher to develop in the student such 
business habits as punctuality, neatness, 
accuracy and courtesy, to say nothing of 
fostering that all important character 
trait— initiative. 

Then, too, through bookkeeping, the 
student can be taught the absolute neces- 
sity of attention to minor, but vital details; 
he can be made to assume responsibility, to 
execute orders and to work consistently 
and patiently for a final result. The habit 
of sustained effort to one task is no mean 
asset to any worker, and to the young 
business employee, it is of vital im- 
portance. 

Bookkeeping lessons are more closely 
related than are those of any other subject 
in the whole curriculum, and this: con- 
tinued and connected work means much 
in the student’s development.f 


METHODS OF PRESENTATION 


A number of methods have been ad- 
vanced for the presentation of bookkeeping 
to beginners, amongst which, the account 
method, the journal method, the statement 
method, and the books-of-original-entry 
method, have each in turn known ardent 
supporters, and but few experienced 
teachers have not at one time or another 
been under the spell of each of them. 


*R. B. Kester—Bookkeeping Balance Sheet Method. 


In the last analysis, the problem in- 
volves the study of an accounting struc- 
ture and its constituent parts. We may 
first exhibit the structure as a working 
organism and trace the source and function 
of its various parts, or we may begin by 
interpreting and assembling the parts that 
form the structure. Both points of observa- 
tion are necessary to the complete under: 
standing of the subject. 


Whether a study of fundamental laws 
should precede, accompany or follow the 
mechanical routine of bookkeeping proce- 
dure, may be open to discussion; but there 
can hardly be two opinions as to the value 
of the basic principles underlying that pro- 
cedure. The responsible head of a business 
is concerned with the higher sides of its 
activities, as distinct from the mechanical 
routine of his subordinates; but the man- 
agers and proprietors are recruited from 
the ranks of the subordinates whose 
spheres of observation extend beyond the 
particular service to which they are as- 
signed. 


The bookkeeper who sees in his work 
no more than the writing and posting of 
entries and the making of Trial Balances 
can scarcely hope to rise to a higher posi- 
tion, even his success as a mere bookkeeper 
will be small. A preparation for business 
that does not reach beyond the require- 
ments of an office assistant’s position, is to 
say the least, superficial and inadequate. 
Emphasis should, therefore, be put, not 
alone on the mechanical details of account- 
ing processes, but upon the capacity to 
bring trained intellects to the solution of 
practical problems. tf 


TYPE AND PREPAREDNESS 
OF PUPILS 


Needless to say, the age, preparation 
and capacity of pupils are all determining 
features in the selection of a method of 
presentation, and if the maximum results 
are to be obtained from boys and girls of 
high school age, a suitable background 
should be provided through the medium 
of one term courses in such subjects as 


tBulletin No. 55—Business Education in Secondary Schools. 
}Belding’s Accounts and Accounting Practice—Page 8. 
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industrial history, commercial geography, 
business arithmetic, economics, etc. 


Lack of interest in commercial education 
of the right sort on the part of business 
communities has hindered its develop- 
ment. In Europe, chambers of commerce 
have special committees on education, and 
practical men direct and support commer- 
cial schools. In many communities sub- 
ventions are given by chambers of com- 
merce for the support of these schools. 
But in America, business men have not 
understood, or, if they have understood, 
they have not taken an active interest in 
this type of education. This can be re- 
garded as unfortunate from considera- 
tions of business on the one side and edu- 
cation on the other. Schools of accountancy 
have been stimulated, however, by various 
national and other commercial associations 
as well as by private establishments. These 
schools have not only rendered a direct 
service to the associations promoting 
them, but have also made useful contribu- 
tions to the business community. 


Definite relations should be established 
between the commercial curriculums and 
the business organizations of a community 
in which they are set up. Committees on 
education may well be established by 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade and 
like bodies. Business men should be in- 
vited to visit the schools and to speak to 
the pupils on branches of business with 
which they are intimately acquainted. 
Suggestions as to curriculums, methods of 
study and practical applications of instruc- 
tion may well be invited from business 
men. 


The pupils of a commercial school 
should he taken from time to time to visit 
business offices, banks and commercial 
houses, so that they may observe the activ- 
ities of the business world. In addition, 
business organizations, such as chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade, may 
sometimes be led to offer prizes that will 
stimulate particular lines of commercial 
study. Through advisory committees em- 
ployment may be found for pupils during 
vacations, and other points of contact 
established between schools and commer- 
cial life. 


TIME TO BE DEVOTED TO 
COURSE 


In the earlier development of commer- 
cial education in American secondary 
schools, the common practice was to give 
one-year, two-year and three-year curric- 
ulums. A later development excluded com- 
mercial work very largely from the first 
two years of the high school and trans- 
ferred the few commercial subjects that 
were given to the third and fourth years. 


A committee of the Department of 
Business Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1903, pronounced 
strongly in favor of the four-year curricu- 
lum with commercial work in each of the 
four years. Since then the tendencies have 
been in that direction. 


A conclusive argument for a commercial 
curriculum extending through the full 
secondary-school period is found in the 
fact that the necessary technical facility 
and a reasonable mediocum of general in- 
telligence can not be given earlier than the 
end of the twelfth school year. The 
rights of young people themselves forbid 
the introduction of a short course of the 
kind which attempts to fit them for a 
service beyond the ability of the immature 
boy or girl, or which suggests leaving 
school before economic necessity, or other 
reasons, compel withdrawal. 


To give ill-prepared and immature boys 
and girls a highly specialized training with- 
out a background of intelligence and life 
interest, and to rush these young people 
into business at an early age, appears like 
exploiting children to either the commer- 
cial greed of employers, or, to the selfish- 
ness and short-sighted prejudices of their 
families. It should be pointed out here that 
the “needs of the community” can best be 
met by giving full regard to the rights of 
young people, themselves. 


The short curriculum does not and can 
not lead to a business position of so high 
a grade or to so successful a commercial 
life as would be possible if the pupil had 
taken instead a curriculum giving a broader 
training.* 


*Bulletin No. 55—Education in Secondary Schools—Pages 19-22. 
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At least two years of training in the 
fundamental principles of bookkeeping 
should be offered. This in conjunction with 
a thorough course in office routine and 
followed by a third and fourth year de- 
voted to the study of theoretical and prac- 
tical auditing and accountancy should lay 
an ideal foundation for a well grounded 
four-year high school course in business 
training. 


THE ACCOUNT METHOD 


The account method of presenting book- 
keeping to beginners, plans a logical devel- 
opment of the correct principles of book- 
keeping as laid down by recognized author- 


. ities, who although granting that a knowl- 


Since the account is the unit in book- 
keeping, and every transaction of record 
affects accounts, pedagogically speaking, 
a knowledge of the underlying principle 
of accounts is indispensable to the intelli- 
gent classification of transactions to their 
books-of-original-record or to the ledger 
accounts affected in the entry to be written 
up. 
So graphically does the illustrated ac- 
count represent the scheme of diametric 
debits and credits, that, by this system, the 
theory of the equality of debits and credits 
necessary to the individual transaction, as 
well as to the composite ledger in the 
double entry system is no longer a vague, 
indefinite mechanical process to the pupil, 





BOOKKEEPING IN A “NUTSHELL” 
The following form is suggestive of a tabloid of rules bound to be helpful to the 


freshmen class: 


DEBIT 
ASSETS AND LOSSES ARE DEBITS 


Debit what the Business Receives or Loses 
If you receive cash, debit Cash. 
If ie another's note, debit Notes Receiv- 
able. 
If you receive your note, debit Notes Payable. 
If nothing is received, debit the person with whom 
the business is transacted. 


CREDIT 
LIABILITIES AND GAINS ARE CREDITS 


Credit what the Business Gives or Gains 
If you give cash, credit Cash. 
If you give your note, credit Notes Payable. 
If you give another's note, credit Notes Receivable. 
If nothing is given, credit the person with whom the 
business is transacted. 








Currency, Coin, Checks, Postoffice Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Cashier's Checks, Bank 
Drafts and Sight Drafts all belong to the Cash Account. 
Nothing but notes and trade acceptances belong to the Notes Receivable and Notes Payable Accounts. 





edge of the classification by the book-of- 
original-entry method is not wholly un- 
pedagogical, hold that such analysis is de- 
cidedly less significant than that “in accord 
with sound bookkeeping theory; that 
certain fundamental principles and pro- 
cesses must be mastered before the student 
can intelligently undertake anything in the 
way of bookkeeping which approaches 
actual practice.” 

All methods of presenting bookkeeping 
which introduce at the outset forms and 
practices of procedure eventually to be 
displaced, as well as those that seek to 
present to the immature mind summary 
reports of data with which they have had 
no intimate acquaintance, have found 
fewer ardent supporters in the teaching 
rank and file than have methods based on 
the ledger or account system of present- 
ing elementary bookkeeping. 


but becomes the actuated test of accurate 
record keeping. 

In presenting elementary bookkeeping 
by the account method, the general rules 
for debiting and crediting accounts, fol- 
lowed by such special rules as are appli- 
cable to the particular accounts chosen for 
preliminary drill should form the basis of 
discussion in early class work. 

Blackboard diagrams in the form of 
ledger accounts help to illustrate in a vivid 
manner the intention of these rules and 
very frequently aid the pupil, not only in 
the classification of accounts, but in the 
determination of debit and credit in gen- 
eral. 

All instruction should be based on the 
assumption that the primary purpose of 
account keeping (bookkeeping) is to pro- 
vide information for the management, and, 
after the special rules for the cash account, 
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notes receivable and notes payable ac- 
counts, and the proprietary account, as 
well as the purchases, sales and expense 
accounts have been mastered, and the 
mysteries of the terms “Debits and 
“Credit” have been clarified by the simple 
explanation that in bookkeeping vernacu- 
lar, “debit”’ is only a synonym for left side 
while “credit” is a synonym for right side, 
the attention of the pupil should be guided 
to a practical application of the theory 
thus far presented. 


Each pupil should be furnished with a 
typewritten copy of the rules for debits 
and credits (see illustration on page 6) 
and no reasons for debiting or crediting of 
an account other than that they are 
debited because they show assets or losses, 
or credited because they show liabilities 
or gains should be accepted at any time. 
If a pupil thoroughly understands the 
meaning of “Asset’, “Liability”, “Loss” 
and “Gain”, then what better foundation 
could possibly be laid for future progress 
in the subject than to demand an analysis 
of transactions from this point of view 
from the very outset? 


MENTAL POSTING 


Oral drill in the determination of ac- 
counts affected as well as, the debit and 
credit in recording such simple trans- 
actions as an investment of cash by a pro- 
prietor, the purchase and sale of merchan- 
dise for cash and on account, the receiving 
and giving of cash and notes on account, 
transactions involving operating losses, 
such as rent, salaries, office supplies, etc., 
should be given until every student in the 
class is able to do such analysis with com- 
parative ease. 


RECORDING TRANSACTIONS 
DIRECTLY IN THE-LEDGER 


Following these oral drills, laboratory 
exercises in the classification of transac- 
tions under well chosen accounts should 
be given. Emphasis should at all times 
center on the determination of the effect 
of each transaction on the accounting 
records from the point of increased or 
decreased asset, liability, loss or gain. 

No attempt should be made to do this 
preliminary work in bound books. Only 
loose-leaf manuscript paper should be 
used, so that each day's endeavor to ap- 


proach textbook or board models may be 
unhampered by the psychological effect of 
the failure of the previous day’s efforts. 

Facility in recording disconnected trans- 
actions directly in the ledger should be 
followed up with exercises relating to the 
investment, the purchases and the sales of 
some little cash business, such as a cafe- 
teria, a soda fountain department, or a 
motion picture theatre. The more difficult 
transactions of buying and selling on 
terms, that is, the handling of personal ac- 
counts, the receipt and remittance of notes 
and cash on account, gradually incorpor- 
ated, should bring the student to a point 
where the Trial Balance of a connected 
ledger may be introduced as the summary 
of the transactions which of themselves 
were made to maintain the equality now 
tested for in the aggregate. 

If errors have crept in to destroy the 
equilibrium, they should: be checked for 
in this beginning work, not by going over 
the instruction sheets, but by checking the 
debit items on the face of the ledger against 
the credit items, thus bringing out more 
strongly the theory of the equality of the 
double entry ledger. 

Preparatory to the taking of the balance, 
instruction should be given to use a sharp 
pencil and to make small legible figures in 
the footing of all ledger accounts, with 
emphasis on the fact that the pencil figures 
should be made so that they will not in- 
terfere with subsequent entries and are 
not to be erased when the balance is 
struck. 

(To be continued in October issue) 
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Tue Batance Sueet will be sent, with- 
out charge, to commercial teachers and 
school officials who are interested in 
commercial education. We should be 
advised promptly of a change in address. 
Hundreds of teachers have changed their 
school address this year. The assistance 
of the readers in keeping our mailing list 
correct will be appreciated. Officials and 
heads of commercial departments are 
requested to report the names of all com- 
mercial teachers who would find this 
publication interesting and who would 
appreciate receiving it. 


If you, the reader of this issue, observe 
that “The Balance Sheet” is being ad- 
dressed to one or more teachers in your 
school who are no longer located there, 
will you kindly report the matter to us? 
It is a tremendous task to keep the mailing 
list of “The Balance Sheet” up-to-date 
and correct, owing to the fact that there 
are annual changes in the personnel of the 
teaching staff of almost every school. 


If you find “The Balance Sheet” in- 
teresting and helpful in your work, it is 
likely that other teachers in your depart- 
ment will find it equally interesting and 
helpful and will be pleased to receive it. 
If you will call their attention to it and 
tell them to write us, or if you will write 
us and request that we send it to them, 
their names will be placed on the mailing 
list. Please remember, however, that 
“The Balance Sheet” is mailed to com- 
mercial teachers and school officials only. 
It is not our policy to send it to pupils. 


We welcome for publication, articles 
dealing with various subjects or branches 


of commercial education, addresses de- 
livered at teachers’ conventions, book- 
keeping exercises and problems, exam- 
ination questions in all commercial sub- 
jects, results of commercial contests, 
convention programs, news items, an- 
nouncements, etc. 


Back numbers of the following issues 
of “The Balance Sheet” are available and 
may be obtained: 

October, 1919 
April, 1920 
September, 1920 


November, 1922 
January, 1923 
February, 1923 


May, 1921 March, 1923 
September, 1921 May, 1923 
October, 1921 September, 1923 


November, 1921 
December, 1921 
March, 1922 
April-May, 1922 
October, 1922 


October, 1923 
November, 1923 
February, 1924 
March, 1924 
May, 1924 





truism to say this—you teachers 

make the whole world your debtor; 
and of you it can be said, as it can be 
said of no other profession save the 
profession of the ministers of the gos- 
pel themselves, IF YOU TEACHERS 
DID NOT DO YOUR WORK WELL, 
THIS REPUBLIC WOULD NOT 
OUTLAST THE SPAN OF A GEN- 
ERATION. 


Moreover, as an incident to your 
avowed work, you render some well- 
nigh unbelievable services to the 
country. For instance, you render to 
this Republic the prime, the vital 
service of amalgamating into one ho- 
mogeneous body the children of those 
who are born here and of those who 
come here from so many different 
lands abroad. You furnish a common 
training and common ideals for the 
children of all the mixed peoples who 
are here being fused into one nation- 
ality. It is in no small degree due to 
you, and to your efforts, that we of 
this great American Republic form 
one people instead of a group of jar- 
ring peoples. The children, wherever 
they have been born, wherever their 
parents have been born, who are edu- 
cated in our schools side by side with 
one another, wil! inevitably grow up 
having that sense of mutual sympa- 
thy and mutual respect and under- 
standing which is absolutely indis- 
pensable for working out the problems 
that we as citizens have before us. 


—Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt. 


Vir TEACHERS—and it is a mere 
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JEROME, ARIZONA 
THE BILLION-DOLLAR-COPPER CAMP 


by 


FRANCIS C. MYERS 


Jerome, “The Billion-DollarCopper Camp,” is 
built on the side of a mountain. From the valley 
below it gives one the impression, as I heard one 
man naively express it, “that someone had stood 
down in the valley with an immense gun loaded 
with houses and after shooting at the hillside, the 
houses are still clinging where they struck.” Every 
street is on a different level. One steps directly from 
his doorstep to the sidewalk at the side of which 
there must always be a railing. There are no back 
yards and, in fact, vary few front ones. Each street is 
connected with the next by a flight of stone steps. 
To illustrate, I live but two streets from Main and 
have one hundred twenty of these to climb. When 
one sees a new 
home being built 


which, by the way, is a wonderful feat of engineer- 
ing and as good as any city’s paved street, to find 
rest “in solitude, where we are least alone” as he 
stands and gazes into the canyon hundreds of feet 
below and up at the surrounding mountains patched 
with the green clumps of mesquite. 

However, with the law of compensation ever at 
work, as spring comes on, one feels a longing for 
the flowers and birds, for with the sulphur fumes 
coming up from the valley smelters, no vegitation 
grows. The chatter of the saucy English sparrow 
would be music to the ears and the sight of a perky 
yellow dandelion a source of delight. 

The population (between five and seven thou- 
sand) is extremely 
interesting. Nat- 





he feels that the 
builder has a good 
imagination to be 
able to picture the |» 
completed build- |g 
ing there with one 
corner on terra 
firma and the re- 
mainder resting on 
stilts. 

As I sit at my 
window at sunset, 
I often think, 
“My, how much 
some people would 
be willing to pay 
for a room at a 
resort hotel with 
a window com- 
manding such a 
view as this”. One 





‘| urally in a mining 
-|camp there is a 
»,| large foreign ele- 
ment and espe- 
cially Mexican, 
being so near the 
border. To sit in 
a downtown cafe 


and watch the 
senors with their 
large  sombreros 


ie| and the senoritas 
5| adorned in bright 
festive colors one 
feels for an instant 
that he is watch- 
ing a movie. The 
white population, 
however, is equal- 
ly as interesting. 








looks out over the 
tops of the houses 
and a wonderful 
picture meets his 
eyes—the im- 
mense valley with 
the silvery Verde 
River winding thru bringing nourishment to the 
thirsty soil, and a panoramic view of the three valley 
towns with the tall smoke stacks of the smelters for 
the Jerome mines. In the background lies a high wall 
of the most brilliantly colored rocks, shaded up from 
a gorgeous red to buff and tan, similar to the scenery 
found at the Grand Canyon. At twilight especially 
is this a beautiful picture with the shadows play- 
ing around and bringing out all the fantastic oe 
of the rocks and the last faint rays of the setting 
sun casting a violet glow over the whole scene. The 
snow-covered San Francisco Peaks coquettishly peak 
over the rim as though, being content to just get a 
mere glimpse of what lies on this side, they have no 
desire to grow taller. After a tiresome day, one 
has only to stroll out onto the Prescott Highway, 


the side of a mountain. 


Grand Canyon. 


It is doubtful if there is another high school in the United States 


located in such unusual surroundings. 


The view from the high school, overlooking 
the great valley below, is said to be second only to that of the famous 


In the course of 
the conversation 
over a bridge or 
Mah Jong table, 
such remarks as 
these are heard: 
“When I played 
bridge at the 
American Club in Mexico City”, “When we lived 
in Alaska”, “When I was going back home to 
England this summer”. Even the children in school 
seem to have been globe trotters. Someone has said 
there are more college graduates in Jerome than in 
any other city of its size in the country. With the 
engineers, their wives and the teachers, it seems 
as though almost every college of note in the country 
has a representative. 

The town takes a great deal of interest and pride 
in its school system. Last fall we moved into a 
beautiful new high school building which houses 
both the Junior and Senior Highs. It is extremely 
up-to-date in every respect, containing’a large audi- 
torium which serves as a community center. It has 
a large stage with a baby grand piano, and the room 


(Concluded on page 22) 


The town of Jerome is on 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES OF THE BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


by 
CLYDE BLANCHARD* 


President Hamelbaugh in his opening address 
yesterday suggested an inspiring program for our 
future activities. “It isn’t enough,” he said, “to 
work out and adopt a uniform system of account- 
ing, an efficient system of purchasing and distribut- 
ing supplies, and satisfactory plans for the housing 
of our school activities.” 

These accomplishments are of great and immedi- 
ate value—essential to our progress, yet with all 
these studies completed the problems of school ad- 
ministration will continue to be many and difficult 
and we must join hands with the superintendent 
of schools, giving him the maximum of assistance 
in their solution. 

Let me call your attention for a few moments, 
therefore, to what I call our “educational oppor- 
tunities.” 

Why are we so busily engaged in buying land, 
building buildings, purchasing equipment and sup- 
plies? In order that our boys and girls may receive 
the best possible education. We are one with the 
superintendent and his corps of earnest teachers in 
wanting our boys and girls to be well educated. 
What more can we do, we business officials, that 
we are not now doing in furthering the cause of 
education? 

Fellow workers, it is my earnest belief that we 
need to go into the factory of education and study 
the educational problems at first hand in order that 
we may better understand them and more intel- 
ligently aid in their solution. In my humble judg- 
ment the school business official who is not informed 
upon present-day educational objectives and who 
does not visit schools often in order to personally 
observe the varied activities of the pupils—that 
business official is not receiving the inspiration to 
useful service which comes to all true educators. 

I have found the solution to many a school 
problem after a visit to a class room filled with 
thirty or more bright, eager children ready to learn 
as much as the teacher knew how to teach them, 
or after sitting in a rousing assembly or observing a 
beautiful pageant. As I have applauded their efforts 
and felt a glow of pride at their accomplishments, 
I have gone back to my desk with an incentive 
to make our office work the greatest possible aid 
to these teachers and pupils in their daily work. 

To give this aid, it is necessary that we know 
what present-day educational objectives are. Our 
leading educators have two outstanding aims before 
them. The first is the education of “‘all of the 
children of all of the people.” The second :aim is to 
educate each child as fully as possible. 

Superintendent Harry B. Wilson, of Berkeley- 
writes that “The most commonly accepted state- 
ment of what schools must do in realizing this 
second aim holds that every person who may be 





expected to succeed well in meeting all the responsi- 
bilities of life must be efficient in physical health, 
in some occupation, in his duties as a citizen, in the 
~ of his leisure time, and in his moral and religious 

e. 

(a) “Educational Objectives and School Critics” 
by H. B. Wilson, Berkeley. 

In the realization of these objectives, educators 
are confronted with almost superhuman problems— 
fascinating, everchanging and increasing with the 
changes in population and the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 

As I have studied these objectives: physical, 
vocational, civic, avocational, and moral and re- 
ligious efficiency, 1 am convinced that the educa- 
tional needs require the curriculum, of many 
subjects. I am further convinced that the schools 
are not costing too much, as some of our critics 
would have us believe, particularly when the 
argument used is in the form of a statement to 
the effect that we as a nation “can not afford to pay 
so much for education—that the economic security 
of the country is threatened.” I have only to re- 
member that in 1920 while we were spending 
$992,000,000 for public education we spent for 
tobacco $1,151,000,000 and for candy and chewing 
gum $750,000,000. No, we can easily stand the 
cost of present-day education. Our endeavor should 
be to assist in seeing that the money spent brings 
maximum results rather than to reduce the amount 
spent. 

With an intelligent and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the objectives of public school education and 
of the problems in their realization, the public 
school business official will administer his depart- 
ment with a broader, clearer vision of the things 
of primary importance. He will see many oppor- 
tunities for educational service, particularly in the 
training of our young people for vocational efficiency. 

There is no group of subjects in our curriculum 
today more fundamental than the group of com- 
mercial subjects. From the seventh grade through 
the twelfth grade our thousands of boys and girls 
are being taught the fundamentals of business. 
Many of them will receive no further training before 
employment. The taxpayers have whole-heartedly 
backed up every effort in the past of our schools to 
train our children properly in business fundamentals. 
Second only to the English Department in number 
of teachers and pupils, the Commercial Department 
represents a huge sum of money invested in rooms, 
equipment, and salaries. 

In Berkeley, California, a city of 70,000, we have 
only an average sized commercial department in our 
junior and senior high schools, yet our commercial 
classes occupy more than twenty class rooms day 

(Concluded on page 23) 


*Business Manager, Berkeley Public Schools, Berkeley, California. From an address delivered before the 
National Association of Public School Business Officials at Indianapolis, May 14, 1924. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE LEDGER 
AND 


THE BOOKS OF 
ORIGINAL ENTRY 


by 
GLADYS I. TAIT* 


When the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin had sent all the 
children back to their 
homes, his mountain 
yawned empty, lonely and 
cavernous. It moaned; it 
complained; it begged for 
inmates. Now, the Pied 
Piper had a kindly nature 
. and could not bear to see 
the mountain suffer, so he conceived a wonderful, 
never-ending plan to keep it inhabited and happy. 
Waving his wand of peacock-blue, he decreed: 
“Mountain, my friend and brother, henceforth you 
shall be known as Ledger Land. You will be a king- 
dom of twain. All your illimitable stretches of glow- 
ing color to the left will be known as the Kingdom of 
Debit. All your vast plains of misty, opalescent 
wastes to the right will be Credit Land. 

Out in the foreign World of Business, I will build 
four great store houses, from whose well-filled 
shelves will pour into your Debit Land and Credit 
Land all manner of riches to satisfy your longings. 
Their names shall be the House of the Cash Book, 
the House of the Purchases Journal, the House of the 
Sales Journal, and the House of the General Journal. 
Each of these four houses of wealth is divided by a 
partition into two sections, even as your own domain 
is divided,—the section of Debit and the section of 
Credit. 

Each of your four castles of supply has an individ- 
uality of its own, and will send you gifts peculiar to 
its own particular riches. From the debit side of the 
golden House of Cash Book will come a river of 
moulten gold, which will flow straight into your 
Debit Land. Accompanying this river will come a 
troupe of winsome, little nymphs known as Notes 
Receivable, Cash Sales, and Customers’ accounts; 
but they will part from the river and, going to the 
right, will take up their abode in your Credit Land. 
From the Credit side of the House of Cash comes a 
second golden river, which will enrich Credit Land, 
and which will be accompanied by some sages known 
as Expense, Creditors’ Accounts, Cash Purchases, 
Notes Payable, Sales Returned, and Interest Cost, 
but these all will go to live in Debit Land. 

The purple House of Purchases Journal is rich in 
material possessions, and will send to your Debit 
Land a great supply of gifts known as Total Pur- 
chases Debited; while its donation to Credit Land 


*Miss Tait is a student in the Hollywood Secretarial 
School, Hollywood, California. After completing the 
Part I set of “2oth Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting”, her teacher asked her to draw up a chart 
showing the relation of the various books of original 
entry to the general ledger. She said she had no talent 
in drawing, but would like to write it in story form. 
The “Legend of the Ledger” is the result. 
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will be a troupe of mischievous dwarves known as 
Creditors’ Accounts. 


The pale pink House of Sales Journal will donate 
to your Credit Land a supply of wonderful, varied 
possessions known as Total Sales Credited, and 
will give to your Debit Land some interesting 
midgets, called Customers’ Accounts Debited. 


Last of all will come from the House of General 
Journal a mass of donations for both Debit and 
Credit Land, including all the jewels and possessions 
that can not be found in any of your other castles of 
supply. And now, my friend, mountain, I must leave 
you to your new kingdom of Ledger Land, for hence- 
forth an unceasing, eternal supply of inmates and 
possessions will pour into your cavern from the 
House of Cash Book, the House of Purchases Journal, 
the House of Sales Journal, and the House of General 
Journal.” 


And waving his wand of peacock blue, the Pied 
Piper departed upon his next mission. 


- = * 

ELEGATES attending the annual convention 
Dz the National Commercial Teachers Fed- 

eration, to be held at Louisville, Ky., Dec. 
29°31, 1924, may expect to derive great benefits 
professionally from the business sessions of the 
meeting and may also look forward to a really en- 
joyable time because of the delightful entertain- 
ment features which are being planned by the local 
entertainment committee. Louisville is known as a 
“good town,” the hospitality of her people is recog- 
nized throughout the nation and with her accessible 
central location she offers every inducement for a big 
attendance. 


The greatest lure of Louisville is her people, but 
she is also rich in the lovliness of her environment of 
river, vale and upland, the happiness of her location 
in the center of the great Ohio valley, the charm of 
her historical associations, the wealth of her amuse- 
ment attractions and her wonderfully strategic loca- 
tion from a business viewpoint which has enabled 
her to become the jobbing center for almost the 
entire South, the distributing point for transship- 
ment in every direction and a manufacturing point 
of major importance. 


Numerous points of historic and scenic interest 
await those who visit Louisville. The city was 
founded by George Rogers Clark, who established 
there his base for his expeditions which resulted in 
the winning of the great Northeast Territory. The 
exact location of Clark's headquarters, on Corn 
Island, below the Falls of the Ohio, is now nearly 
submerged by the river but his grave at Cave Hill 
cemetery is one of the many historical shrines which 
thousands have come great distances to look upon. 


Mammoth Cave, the ninth wonder of the world, 
is but two and one-half hours distant from Louisville 
and can be reached by either train or automobile; the 
great breeding and farming establishments of the 
world-renowned Kentucky Blue Grass district are 
close at hand, while in or near the city limits are the 
burial places of Zachary Taylor. fourteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, and of George Keat, 
brother of the English poet, the old home of Louis 
Phillippo, later King of France, and many other 
monuments and sites famous in American history. 
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INDIVIDUAL METHOD OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


by 


MABLE S. CARRINGTON 


Miss Carrington is a 
graduate from the Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin, Normal 
School, from the Lincoln 
Business College at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and from 
the College of Business Ad- 
ministration of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. She 
was head of the Commer- 
cial Department in the 

= High School at Fairbury, 
Nebraska, for six years, but is now a teacher of book- 
keeping in the Central High School at Great Falls, 
Montana. 





OR years, educational magazines have been 
featuring a one-sided discussion, favoring the 
“class method” of teaching bookkeeping. It 

now seems that it might not be out of place to say 
a word in defense of the “individual method”. 


I have conscientiously tried the “class method” 
at different times and it is certainly a “snap” for the 
teacher. I think no one will deny that it is much 
easier and requires less extensive knowledge of any 
subject to prepare to teach a definite portion each 
day, than to be prepared to answer questions 
brought up by one hundred or more students work- 
ing on almost as many different transactions in- 
volving practically every principle of the subject. 


Parker's Methods of Teaching in High School tells 
of a high school principal who tried the individual 
plan in an algebra class and found that it accom- 
plished all that was claimed for it by its most ardent 
advocates, but, that it taxed his ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness to keep track of thirty students in one 
class all of whom were progressing at a different rate. 
He decided that if it troubled him to keep track of 
thirty pupils by the method of pure individual in- 
struction, it would be entirely too much to expect 
an ordinary mathematics teacher to keep track of 
one hundred fifty students, assuming that he had 
five classes with thirty students in each. 


It has been suggested that the “individual 
method” gives a few unusual students the privilege 
of going faster than the rest of the class, sometimes 
resulting in their completing two terms work in one. 
The real value of the “individual method” is not its 
advantage to the unusual student who, no doubt, 
could do fairly well without instruction, but to the 
slow student who is thus given a chance to make 
up by hard work, and keeping everlastingly at it 
what he lacks in unusual ability. 


Incidentally, it offers a like opportunity to the 
ambitious student who for legitimate causes has 
been absent for weeks at a time. 

Again, quoting Parker: “Wm. T. Harris, com- 
missioner of Education of U. S., 1889-1906, described 
the disadvantages of simultaneous instruction in the 
following words. “It is this very system that is so 


organized as to prove the very greatest of all causes 
for the early withdrawal from school. The tendency 
of all classification is to unite pupils of widely dif- 
ferent attainments. The consequence is that the 


‘lesson is too short for some and too long for others. 
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The best pupils in class are not tried to the extent 
of their ability. The poorest pupils are strained 
to their utmost. They are dragged, as it were, over 
the ground. This develops the result that the over- 
worked pupils are frequently discouraged and drop 
out of the class and likely enough out of the school 
altogether.” 


It has been my experience that many students 
who failed in other subjects have been able to do 
splendid work in bookkeeping because the work has 
been adapted to their ability to progress. 

The criticism has also been made that “the 
student is thrown upon his own resources and a 
study of the text and illustration to find out how 
transactions should be worked out, instead of being 
taught the principle and required to apply the prin- 
ciple.” 

Most people concede that education should be a 
preparation for life, in which case it should help the 
student to help himself. It seems to me that the best 
possible thing that could happen to a student is to 
put him on his own resources, under the guidance of 
a teacher, who by questions or suggestions can help 
him over the too difficult places. 


My classes start out by discussing the two sides 
of a transaction, “Value received,” and ‘Value 
parted with.” I have formulated a general rule of 
debit and credit, which by long usage seems to have 
demonstrated its worth as a working basis, and then 
my pupil starts out to use his knowledge of reading 
and his powers of observation in the application of 
this rule, with the privilege of asking questions, and 
the assurance that no question will be answered out- 
right until every possible means has been exhausted 
to try to help him answer it for himself. 


Daily five-minute quizzes, after the books are put 
away and frequent tests do away with the idea that 
writing up the sets is all there is to it, and keep the 
students alive to the necessity of understanding 
every transaction. 

Someone has suggested that we “eliminate mixed 
classes or divide the bookkeeping hour into as many 
short periods as there are classes.” Thorndyke’s 
Educational Psychology says: “Roughly speaking, 
the teacher of a class, even in a school graded as 
closely as is possible in large cities, where two classes 
are provided in each building for each grade, and 
where promotion occurs every six months, will find 
in the case of any kind of work, some pupil who can 
do from two to five times as much in the same time, 
or do the same amount from two to five times as 
well as some other pupil.’ So in practice that is what 
individual instruction amounts to, all who are ready 
for a certain principle can get the instruction as it is 
given. 
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Teacher’s Manual 


Ts will announce the publication of a Teacher’s Manual 

for “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”. The 
manual contains thirty-six chapters correlating with each chapter 
in the complete text. The information in each chapter is arranged 
in the following manner: 
































1. Comments which explain the purpose of the chapters, 
their place in the bookkeeping course, and their connection 
with preceding chapters. 


2. The lessons to be learned from the discussions, illus- 
trations and exercises contained in the chapters. 


3. A suggested method for developing the lessons pre- 
sented in the chapters. 


4. Answers to questions at the conclusion of the chapters. | 


The manual contains information which will be of value 
to the teacher of “2oth Century Bookkeeping”, whether he 
uses the class or individual plan of teaching. It also contains 
some valuable suggestions regarding the presentation of definite 
phases of bookkeeping which will be of assistance to book- 
keeping teachers who may not be using the “2oth Century 
Bookkeeping” text. All teachers of bookkeeping are welcome 
to a complimentary copy of this manual. 





This manual has been announced to teachers through 
correspondence, but it was impossible to reach all “2oth Century 
Bookkeeping” teachers before the opening of school, hence this 
general announcement in “The Balance Sheet”. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Third and Vine Sts. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


516 Mission St., 542 S. Dearborn St., 104 Fifth Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Il. New York City 
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ERIC C.DIXON, 

a teacher of com- 
mercial subjects and 
\ coach at Robidoux 
) Polytechnic High 
School, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and Mrs. 
Dixon were both 
ag fatally injured when 

— a passenger train on 

the Rock Island Railroad struck their 
automobile at a crossing near Widener, 
Arkansas, on June 20, 1924. Mrs. Dixon 
died soon after the accident, while Mr. Dixon 
died in a hospital in Little Rock three days 
later. Their six-year-old son was also injured. 


Mr. Dixon had been teaching in St. Joseph 
for the past two years. Previous to that he 
taught at Little Rock, Arkansas. After school 
closed last spring, Mr. Dixon with his 
family motored to Cleveland. The accident 
occurred on the return trip while enroute to 
Little Rock. The following quotation from 
a letter received from M. B. Wallace, head 
of the commercial department of the Rob- 
idoux Polytechnic High School on June 24, 
expresses our sentiments: “Mr. Dixon was 
a fine teacher, a genuine man, and a friend 
to all. He was a very personal friend of mine. 
His wife was such a fine little lady”. 
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THE MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION held a Fourth Annual High 
School Shorthand and Typewriting Contest at the 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, on May 16. 

Professor J. J. Pennell reported the following 
results for publication: 


Novice Typewriting Contest won by Vera 
Conklin, High School, Plainwell, net rate 58 words 
per minute. Amateur Typewriting Contest won 
by May Jenkins, High School, Houghton, net rate 
73.93 words per minute. Advanced Typewriting 
Contest won by John Cook, High School, Owosso, 
net rate 68.27 words per minute. Team Typewriter 
Contest won by the High School at Owosso, with 
an average net rate of 56.7 words per minute. John 
Cook, Esther Klingbiel and Lawrence Mackey made 


up the team. The Novice ShorthandsGontest (70 
words) was won by Marion Ebeling, High School, 
Romeo, grade 98.5%. The Amateur Shorthand 
Contest (100 words) was won by May Jenkins, 
High School, Houghton, with a grade of 100%. 
The Advanced Shorthand Contest (120 words) was 
won by Myrtle Root, High School, Owosso, with 
a grade of 91.5%. The Transcription Contest was 
won by Agatha Linsenman, High School, Midland, 
with a net rate of 32.5 words per minute. This 
contest consisted of dictation at a rate of 90 words 
ner minute for five minutes with ten minutes 
allowed for transcription. Mildred Treat, High 
School, Romeo, won second place with a net rate 
of thirty words per minute. Photographs of Miss 
Ebeling and Miss Treat, both of the Romeo High 
School, were furnished through the courtesy of 
Miss Gladys Grams, the commercial teacher in the 
Romeo High School. 


OK 


FORMER GRADUATES OF BAY PATH 
INSTITUTE, Springfield, commercial and teacher- 
training school, held a two-day reunion June 20 
and 21. The Alumni of Bay Path are organized in 
two associations. One is the normal alumni, com- 
posed of commercial teachers who are graduates of 
the teacher-training course at Bay Path. This 
organization has about 1500 members, practically 
all of them being teachers in high schools through- 
out New England. The other association is the 
business alumni organization composed of about 
5000 members, who are graduates of the business 
administration courses. 


The program for the reunion opened with a 
reception and dance at the school building on 
Friday evening. This affair was given by the present 
student body to the returning alumni. All members 
of both alumni associations and present students 
were the guests of the school management on this 
evening. 

The reunion program on Saturday began with a 
luncheon of the normal association at the Hotel 
Highland at 12:30, followed by a.business meeting 
and election of officers. Dancing was enjoyed for a 
short time after the business meeting. Throughout 
the forenoon and afternoon on Saturday, the alumni 
of the various classes held meetings and renewed old 
acquaintances. 


The big event and the climax of the two-day 
reunion was the annual banquet and dance which 
was held in the Hotel Kimball Ballroom, Saturday 
at 6:30. Miss Anna Hogan, Principal of the Laurel 
Business School at Meriden, Connecticut, was 
chosen by the alumni reunion committee to act as 
toastmaster at the banquet. Miss Hogan is a Bay 
Path graduate, class of 1916, and has been very 
active in Bay Path alumni work. Harold E. Cowan, 
Bay Path, 1913, President of the Normal Alumni 
and Principal of the Commercial Department at 
Dedham, Massachusetts, High School; James 
Atwater of Springfield, Bay Path 1916, President 
of the Business Alumni; Joseph D. Bates, Secretary 
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of Bay Path and C. F. Gaugh, Principal of the School, 
were the speakers for the evening at the banquet. 

The alumni reunion occurred on the date of the 
27th anniversary of the founding of Bay Path 
Institute. There were representatives from every 
class beginning with 1897 and including Miss 
Marion Kilner, the first student of the school. 
Some of the more recent classes were represented 
nearly 100 percent. More enthusiasm is being shown 
each year a the Bay Path Reunions as the alumni 
organizations add to their membership. For many 
years its founder, inspirer and teacher, M. F. Palmer, 
guided its destinies and infused every student with 
high ideals and the desire to serve by his lovable 
personality and pronounced vigor of heart and 
intellect. Later he was joined by C. F. Gaugh who 
brought to his work that breath of knowledge and 
well directed genius for business organization, that 
it is no wonder the alumni always look forward to 
the annual reunions to again drink of the fountain 
of good cheer and helpfulness. The test of any school 
consists of its completed product and the worthy 
service the graduates give to the communities in 
which they live. 


KK 


THE FIRST ANNUAL STATE COM’ 
MERCIAL CONTEST FOR OHIO was held at 
the State Normal College, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
Saturday, May 3. Contests were held in Type- 
writing and Shorthand only, there being three classes 
in each of these subjects. Seventy-nine contestants 
entered from about twenty-five high schools. 


In the Novice Typewriting Contest, Marjorie 
Clark of the Central High School, Findlay, won 
first place with a net rate of 50.4 words per minute. 
In the Amateur Typewriting Contest, Esther Green 
of the Longwood Commerce High School, Cleveland, 
won first place with a net rate of 59.7 words per 
minute. In the Champion Typewriting Contest, 
Evelyn Filareski of the Longwood Commerce High 
School, Cleveland, won first place with a net rate 
of 80.4 words per minute. In the Novice Shorthand 
Contest (7o words per minute), Margaret Maude 
Davis of the Waite High School, Toledo, won first 
place with a net score of 97%. In the Amateur 
Shorthand Contest (100 words per minute), Wilma 
Syler of the South High School, Akron, won first 
place with a net score of 96%. In the Champion 
Shorthand Contest (140 words per minute), Eunice 
M. Blackburn of the Longwood Commerce High 
School, Cleveland, won first place with a net score 
of 86%. The Longwood Commerce High School, 
Cleveland, won more awards than any other school. 


Certificates were awarded to the winners of first, 
second and third places. All the contests were 
directed by M. H. Northrop of the Central High 
School, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. Professor E. G. Knep- 
per, head of the Commercial Department, and Miss 
Hazel Fitzgerald, assistant instructor, both of the 
State Normal College, managed the contest. Miss 
Fitzgerald is also the State Manager for the Inter- 
state Typing Association. Plans are already being 
made for another state contest to be held next 
spring. Those interested in this contest may secure 
full information by addressing Professor Knepper 
= og of the State Normal College, Bowling Green, 

io. 









JEANNETTE WHIT- 
SON is a popular teacher 
in the Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinois. We are 
told that she is “the girl 


with a million dollar 
smile”. The photograph 
seems to vertify the 
report. 





OK 


THE THIRD ANNUAL INTERCOUNTY 
COMMERCIAL CONTEST was held at the 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania, on May 
17. The plan of this contest and the method used 
in rating the papers was different from that usually 
followed in commercial contests. 

All papers were marked rather closely from the 
standpoint of the commercial usefulness of the paper 
rather than that of mere speed. The material used 
was unlike that usually found in commercial con- 
tests. It was the aim of the committee that prepared 
material, to endeavor to ascertain the fitness of the 
various contestants for actual business office work. 
This rule applied to all events, some of them being 
an hour in length. 

Sarah M. Wiley of the Indiana High School won 
first place in the Business Writing Contest. Ray- 
mond P. Kent of the Latrobe High School won first 
place in the Rapid Calculation Contest. Harold 
Dimerling of the Rochester High School won first 
place in the Bookkeeping Contest. Felen R. Hill 
of the Juniata High School won first place in the 
First-year Shorthand Contest. Paul Noel of the 
Latrobe High School won first place in the First- 
year Typewriting Contest. Jeanne Farmerie of the 
Etna High School won first place in the Second- 
year Shorthand Contest. Dorothy Boyer of the 


~Punxsutawney High School won first place in the 


Second-year Typewriting Contest. Josephine E. 
Jordon of the Indiana High School won first place 
in the Freefor-all Typewriting Contest with a net 
rate of 69.6 words per minute (twenty words were 
deducted for each error). 

Gold medals were awarded the above winners of 
each contest. The organization for next year’s com- 
mercial contest movement will be effected this fall. 
Further information in regard to this may be ob- 
tained from Professor G. G. Hill of the State Normal 
School, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

***% 


MARTHA CROWELL, a senior in the Nowata 
High School, Nowata, Oklahoma, won first place 
in bookkeeping at the Annual Interscholastic Meet 
held at Norma, Oklahoma, April 22. This meet is 
composed of entrants from the various high schools 
throughout the state. It was originated about five 
years ago by the University of Oklahoma as a means 
of acquainting students with their own state 
university. Contests are offered in all lines of high 
school work, including Fine Arts, Academic work, 
and Athletics. Great interest is being manifested 
in the contests, and competition is keen, particularly 
in commercial subjects. 

GRACE FORREST, another senior of Nowata 
High School, won first place in the Gregg Short- 
hand Rapid Dictation Contest. One business letter 
of approximately 250 words, and an article of the 
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same length were dictated at the rate of 125 words 
a minute, and transcribed under time. 
ok RK 


DUFFS—IRON CITY COLLEGE, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has recently published an “Oppor- 
tunity” circular which is one of the most unique 
circulars that has come to our attention during 
the year. The size of the circular is 16 x 37 inches, 
folding to a size of 8 x 9% inches. It contains a 
complete outlay of the floor space in their new 
building. Announcement concerning their new 
building was made in the December, 1922, issue of 
this publication. Reference is made to it again at 
this time and it is suggested that those who are 
interested, write the college for a copy of this 
circular, The management has signified a willingness 
to mail a copy to any one requesting it. 
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THE SECOND INTERSCHOLASTIC CON- 
TEST was held at the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Saturday, May 3. 
Professor D. C. Beighey has kindly furnished us 
with the names of the winners for publication. 

In the First-year Typewriting Contest, Lelia 
Von Dissen of the Roseville High School won first 
place with a net rate of 61 words per minute. In 
the Second-year Typewriting Contest, Neva 
Defenbaugh of the East Peoria High School won 
first place with a net rate of 78 words per minute. 
Grace Fry of the Central High School, Peoria, won 
first place in the First-year Shorthand Contest, and 
Joyce Shumaker of the Kewanee High School won 
first place in the Second-year Shorthand Contest. 
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A SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 
CONTEST WAS HELD AT NEWBURGH, 
NEW YORK, May 24, under the auspices of the 
Hudson River Valley Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. Pupils from the Poughkeepsie High 
School carried away all the honors, winning first 
place in each of the contests. Joseph Fratangelo won 
first place in both the Novice and Amateur Type- 
writing Contest; Grace Van Voorhis won first place 
in the Novice Shorthand Contest; Gladys Kay won 
first place in both the Amateur and Advanced 
Shorthand Contest. 


KK 


NEWS FROM THE PACIFIC 
COAST 


THE NORTHWESTERN BUSINESS COL- 
LEDGE ASSOCIATION convened for a two days 
session at Bellingham, Washington, on August 8 
and 9. Those on hand for the 8th enjoyed a full 
day’s automobile trip to Vancouver, B. C., where 
they were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Duffus 
of the British Columbia Business College, and R. J. 
Sprott of the Sprott-Shaw School at a noon day 
luncheon. After luncheon, all enjoyed the ride to 
Prospect Point, Marine Drive, and the return 
through the residence section of Vancouver. After 
the “get together” dinner in the evening, the return 
trip was made to Bellingham. 

Saturday was given over to the more serious 
business of the convention. Discussions as to 
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methods of procedure, management, graduation 
requirements, etc., were the leading topics discussed. 
A program of action to be taken by the officials, 
and reports made during the coming year, will be 
of untold value to the schools. At noon a big banquet 
was spread and the convention members were 
guests of the Success Business College of Bellingham. 


E. E. Lescher of Bellingham, Washington, proved 
a very worthy President. He is to be succeeded 
during the coming year by R. J. Fletcher of the 
Centralia Business College, Centralia, Washington. 
Edith C. Crum, Wenatchee Business College, 
Wenatchee, Washington, Secretary for the past 
year, was made Vice-President, and Mrs. Jessie 
Knapp of Knapp’s Business College, Tacoma, is 
the newly elected Secretary. 


Some of those appearing on the program and 
taking active part in the work of the association 
were: 

S. Van Vleet, Yakima Business College; B. F. 
Nelson, Success Business College, Seattle; W. J. 
Rice, Supervisor of Penmanship, Bellingham, and 
J. F. Caskey, State Normal School, Bellingham; 
H. C. Duffus, British Columbia Commercial and 
Secretarial School, Vancouver; Mr. and Mrs. G. R. 
Hall, Hall's Business College, Seattle; and Mrs. 
G. E. Randall, Success Business College, Seattle. 


rr 


April 9, 10 and 11, Dean J. M. Hamilton of 
Bozeman, Montana, President of the INLAND 
EMPIRE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, had the 
honor of presiding over the largest teachers con- 
vention ever held in the city of Spokane. The 
auditorium of the Lewis and Clark High School 
was filled to capacity when President Hamilton 
called the convention to order and during the 
following three days the general assemblies and 
the sectional meetings were well attended. 


The Commercial Section met in Room 112 under 
the leadership of C. E. Baten of the Lewis and 
Clark High School. Mr. Baten introduced as the 
first speaker, W. E. Haesler of the Cheney State 
Normal School, Cheney, Washington. 


Mr. Haesler feels the ability to keep books and 
to write shorthand is one thing and the ability to 
impart this knowledge to others is another problem. 
The day has passed forever when the mere knowl- 
edge of the subject is all that is necessary for the 
one who would teach. If it is necessary for the 
medical man to study years before he is permitted 
to practice medicine, then those who desire to 
teach commercial subjects must be thoroughly 
prepared in teaching methods, if he or she expects 
to become a power in the teaching profession. 


Mr. Haesler then read letters received from State 
Departments and Normal Schools from all sections 
of the country showing how the commercial 
departments in Normal Schools were here to stay. 


His report on the work at Cheney was exceed- 
ingly interesting. He told of the courses being 
offered students who are looking forward to the 
teaching of commercial subjects. He told of the 
growth of the department during the past six 
years, stating that the present enrollment of 125 
students represented 20% of the entire enrollment 
of the Normal. A greater percentage of students 
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elect commercial work in the Cheney State Normal 
than elect the subjects offered in any other one 
department. They are now offering four years of 
college grade work and Mr. Haesler believes it is 
only a matter of a very short time when Cheney 
Normal may be permitted to confer degrees upon 
its graduates. 

The next speaker introduced by the chairman 
was W. E. Hanson of Washington State College, 
Pullman, who spoke upon the teaching of book- 
keeping and commerciak law. One of the high points 
in his interesting talk may be summed up in the 
following sentence: “In the teaching of bookkeeping 
we are telling the stories of the adventures of 
business enterprises”. Mr. Hanson believes the 
teacher should thoroughly explain the purpose of a 
given problem before the student undertakes to 
solve the problem, that the student may have a 
better understanding of the work at hand. 

Following Mr. Hanson, Dr. J. W. Barton of the 
University of Idaho, talked at length upon the 
“Psychology of Acquiring Typewriting Skill”. 

The round table which followed Dr. Barton's 
talk, gave the teachers an opportunity to discuss 
their individual problems. 

The newly elected officers for the commercial 
section for the coming year were: Chairman, Mary 
E. Whitesell, Libby, Montana; Secretary, Chas. F. 
Walker, Northwestern School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon. 

The Inland Empire Teachers’ Association is 
unique in that it brings together teachers from all 
over the Northwest, some of these having travelled 
continuously for twenty-four hours in order to 
reach the convention. Any number travelled ten 
to fifteen hours, in fact, this perhaps was the average 
travelling distance and shows the interest manifested 
by teachers in the Northwest. 

Among the prominent educators who addressed 
the convention were: Dr. Arthur D. Dean, Teacher's 
College, Columbia University, New York; Olive 
M. Jones, President N. E. A., New York City; 
A. H. Upham, President, University of Idaho, 
Moscow; Henry Suzallo, President, University of 
Washington, Seattle; M: A. Brannon, Chancellor, 
University of Montana, Missoula; N. D. Showalter, 
President, State Normal School, Cheney, Wash- 
ington; A. C. Strange, President, Oregon Teachers’ 
Association, Astoria. 

The newly elected President for the coming year 
is Supt. W. M. Kern, Walla Walla, Washington. 
We congratulate the newly elected President and 
the entire I. E. T. A. 


Bet 


ROTARIAN MILES M. HIGLEY, President 
of the Northwestern Business College of Spokane, 
Washington, is one of the busiest and most success- 
ful business college men in the Northwest, if not 
in the United States. There is no secret to his great 
success for the moment you meet this man you are 
at once his friend and he yours—a wonderful ex- 
ample of “personality plus”. 

Rotarian Higley, in addition to being an educator, 
is District Governor for Rotary for the Northwest 
and has under his supervision one of the three 
International Districts. This district, known as 
District No. 1, comprises the work in Alaska, 
British Columbia, Washington and Oregon. There 
are 42 clubs in the district, with a total membership 


of over 3000. The Corvallis and the Grants Pass 
ye were organized during Mr. Higley’s governor- 
ship. 

When interviewed Mr. Higley smiled modestly 
when asked about his travels for Rotary and the 
many friends made. “Yes”, he said, “including my 
trip to Toronto last July, I have travelled over 
30,000 miles in the interest of Rotary”. 


During the week of April 13, one of the greatest 
Rotarian conventions held in the Northwest was 
held at Spokane. It was indeed a true Rotarian 
convention. Spokane outdid herself. Special trains 
began arriving on the 13th and during the con- 
vention there was not a dull moment. Eight nation- 
ally prominent speakers appeared upon the program. 
Needless to say our good friend Mr. Higley was a 
busy man. 


The honor conferred upon Mr. Higley by his 
Rotarian friends is not all. He is an active director 
of the Fidelity National Bank of Spokane. He is 
Vice-President of the Library Board. He is also 
President of the $500,000 Deaconess Hospital of 
Spokane. He finds time for all of these organizations 
and efficiently directs the school over which he 
presides—an example of business efficiency and the 
power of work for those under his direction. 

Many sometimes wonder how he finds time for 
his various duties and responsibilities to his family, 
school, city and country, but to know the man is 
to understand. He just “smiles through” the work 
before him and constantly looks for more. It is 
“personality plus”. 


bend 


THE IMPERIAL VALLEY BOOKKEEPING 
TEACHERS held a contest at Calexico, California, 
in May. A cup was awarded the winner, Vonnie 
R. Burton of the Brawley Union High School. 
Robert Stevenson of the same school won second 
place and Katherine Coghlan of the El Centro 
Union High School won third place. 


HK 


LEONARD O. RAASCH, head of the Com- 
mercial Department at Kent, Washington, attended 
the summer session at the University of Washington. 

td 


DAVID A. HILES of Gooding College, Gooding, 
Idaho, announces a Commercial Teachers’ Training 
Course. We feel sure that such a course will be 
appreciated by prospective teachers of Idaho and 
also know that school officials who are in need of 
well trained commercial teachers will also appreciate 
the training offered to teachers of the West. 

OK 


A. O. COLVIN, who has been head of the 
Commercial Department in the Berkeley High 
School during the past year, has returned to the 
State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colorado, this 
year. Those who have known Mr. Colvin in 
California during the past year had hoped that he 
would remain permanently in California and are 
sorry, indeed, that he has decided to return to 
Greeley. In fact, many Californians are in hopes 
that he has been bitten by the “California bug” 
and will return like all others to remain here long 
enough to get the California fever. 
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BOOKKEEPING QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


NOTE. The following questions and problems are for students of bookkeeping who have devoted 
from two to four weeks to the study of this subject. The answers to the questions or the entry required in 
connection with the exercises are given for the convenience of the teacher who wishes to use this material 
for class work. Since the September “Balance Sheet” reaches the teachers shortly after the opening of school, 
it was thought best to prepare the bookkeeping material published in this issue for beginning students. 
Material for second year students will be published in the October number. 


1. Why is the amount of each sale recorded on the credit side of the Sales ac- 
count and each returned sale on the debit side? : 

The purpose of the Sales account is to show the net returns from sales. It is necessary to record each 
sale and each returned sale in order that the totals may be ascertained. The net returns from sales will be 
the difference between the total sales and the total returns. It is customary of all bookkeepers to record the 
amount of each sale on the credit side of the Sales account.and each returned sale on the debit side of the 
Sales account. This custom is the result of recording cash received on the debit side of the Cash account. 
If the bookkeeper is to prove his results by recording the debit and credit in each transaction on opposite 
sides of the account and it is the custom to record cash received on the debit side, it would be necessary 
to record sales on the credit side. The reason for debits and credits should be developed from the point of 
view of custom rather than from formulated rules which the student is required to memorize. 


OK 


2. January 2, sold John Smith merchandise for $72.65. Indicate in journal form 
the entry necessary to record this transaction. 


IN Sas a id ca ROR nc a Sa tice ean ginko ie olathe $72.65 
gs ur aad cael Cog SE Sole raga a nO ara panera eg $72.65 


3. January 5, John Smith returned a part of the merchandise sold him on the 2d 
and received credit for $22.40, the selling price. Show in journal form the entry neces- 
sary to record this transaction. 


4. Explain the account as‘the bookkeeper’s device. 


This explanation can be given by blackboard illustration, using cash or any other account. If the 
owner wishes to know that the amount of cash on hand is ‘correct, it is necessary to record each amount 
received and each amount paid. The payments might be deducted at the time they are made and the final 
result would be correct. However, it is customary to record receipts and payments in separate columns to 
save time by eliminating the necessity for adding the receipts and subtracting the deductions each time 
cash is received or paid. The difference between the footings of the columns will represent the balance of 
cash, then the results will be the same as if the payments had been deducted separately when made. The 
Cash account is arranged so that the receipts column is on the left side and the payments column on the 
right side. This process helps the student to better understand the account because he can see the reason 
- for it. Efficiency in bookkeeping applies to recording of the transactions with the least time on the part of 


the bookkeeper but with the correct results. 
*#*K 


5. October 3, purchased from Smith Shoe Company shoes per invoice of Sep- 
tember 27, terms 60 days, amount $429.80. Show in journal form the entry necessary 
in recording this transaction. 


il 5 A SR A 3 AE aN $429.80 
NOTE. Develop the meaning of the terms in connection with the class discussion of the entry. 
Pd 
6. October 4, gave the City Delivery Company check for $47.50 to pay for 


freight and drayage from the commission house. Show the journal entry necessary to 
record this transaction. 
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a i Re Rk ne a eee ke ee $47.50 


NOTE. Using local concerns in purchases, illustrate the meaning of freight and the reason for 
including it as one of the purchases costs in connection with the class discussion. 


OK 


7. Explain the journal as a bookkeeper’s device for recording transactions and 
its connection with the ledger. 


NOTE. A student should be required to go to the board and record in account form a transaction 
assigned by the teacher which may be a purchase or sale of merchandise. Then show in journal form the 
entry for the transaction. The class should be allowed to discuss the facts shown by the ledger account 
and the same facts shown by the journal entry. It will be easier for the class to see that the bookkeeper’s 
device, the journal, was designed to save the time of finding the two accounts in the ledger and also to avoid 
the possibility of forgetting to record the amount in one account. In this connection, it might be well to 
explain that the latest bookkeeping machine put on the market by Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
requires that all the transactions be recorded direct in the ledger accounts. This will help the student to 
see that the work he is doing at the beginning is not contrary to bookkeeping custom. 


ed 


8. If merchandise is sold at cost, should the transaction be recorded as a credit 
to Purchases or to Sales? Why? 


If the Sales account is to show the returns from sales, the amount of each sale should be recorded on 
the credit side of it. If the Purchases account is to show the net cost of merchandise purchased, only the 
purchases or returned purchases should be recorded in it. The selling price does not affect the accounts 
debited and credited. 


ORE 


9. September 9, received $14.60 for cash sale of merchandise. Show in journal 
form the entry necessary to record the transaction 


RECS eee oe ee ee ey te 
BNE 22 2g SS, hin wae stbies ave Ais bales we apes eee Re ae $14.60 


10. October 9, sold W. C. Brown, City, on account, merchandise $218.75. 
Paid $1.00 cash for delivering the merchandise to him. Show in journal form the 
entries necessary to record this transaction. 


OS ee ere ee er ae $218.75 

MO coe nes beets eet eat pees ae eT $218.75 
EERE REG A ene me arm OR Miregrettn: Ae Prec NES $ 1.00 

NE rik fe ete ate GaR Rao ae Nae eo ie ea uea meee ee Pe $ 1.00 


NOTE. It would be better to develop the recording of this transaction by two entries but the 
teacher may show how the transaction could be recorded in one entry if desired. The cost of delivery may 
be regarded as one of the expenses incident to the sale hence a debit to Expense. The teacher can, if he 
desires, explain to the class that a merchant may separate his expenses into different classes and keep a 
separate account with each class. In this transaction, Delivery Expense would be an appropriate title for 
the account. 

RK 


11. September 2, John Smith invests $500.00 in the retail grocery business. 
September 3, paid $50.00 rent for the month of September. September 3, bought 
merchandise for cash, $228.50. September 4, sold merchandise for cash, $150.00. 
September 5, bought merchandise from Shields Brothers, City, on account, $116.40. 
September 6, sold merchandise to A. C. Davis, City, on account, $61.50. September 
7, received for cash sale, $51.90. September 7, paid clerk's salary, $12.50. 


(a) Show in journal form the entries necessary to record these transactions, and 
(b) the ledger accounts resulting from posting them. 
19 
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JOURNAL LEDGER 
te: r 
Pg pr casgects orem John Smith, Capital 
John Smith, Capital...... $500.00 
$500.00 
September 3 
A RS ee GEIS Sp $ 50.00 Cash 
Le oe a cr $ 50.00 
$500.00 | $ 50.00 
RE Re a a $228. 50 150.00 228.50 
A So Ra eee $228 . 50 51.90 12.50 
September 4 Purchases 
Nien Eile Gi Rab yl $150.00 
hell RR ge oR a $150.00 $228.50 
116.40 
September 5 
a ae ernie pa ae. $116.40 Sales 
MRED cn enc veeec 8 $116.40 9 ——-———————- 
$150.00 
| 61.50 
-| 51.90 
September 6 
ee ee ee $ 61.50 Expense 
Ee ee ee $61.,0  —— 
September 7 $ 50.00 | 
ER irate Gee tat gan fe a 12.50 
Sales .... A $ 51.90 Shields Bros. 
Expense ..... $ 12.50 | $116.40 
Cash.... es $ 12.50 
A. C. Davis 
$ 61.50 | 
*** 


12. Why is the Expense account debited for expenses paid? 


It is necessary to record each expense as it occurs if the desired information in regard to the operating 
costs of the business is to be obtained. All bookkeepers record operating costs on the debit side of the ac- 
count and deductions from operating costs on the credit side of the same account. The answer to this ques- 
tion is the same as one asking the reason why a driver of an automobile turns to the right when he meets 
another car. It is based on custom. 

RK 

13. October 1, W. H. Arnold invests $5,000 in the retail shoe business. No- 
vember 1, W. H. Arnold withdrew from his investment $1,000. (a) Show in journal 
form the entries necessary to record these two transactions, (b) show the results of 
posting these transactions to the Capital account. 


October 1 
oe eae NE RE ae et eee ae ee $5000 .00 
W. H. Arnold ed Tee een eae 5 $5000 .00 
November 1 
See eee ea eer ee ree ee eee $1000 .00 
RS a re sats eee ens wh Ok Bea RD aw a a nie $1000 .00 
**E* 


14. C.H. Bohman, who operates a retail grocery store and devotes all his time 
and attention to the store, took from stock for use in his home merchandise valued at 
$12.50. What account should he debited and credited? 


ee er eee en Fee er eT 
eee ee oe eer rerente Cer er ere $12.50 


NOTE. The teacher should explain that this merchandise is a part of the compensation for the 
services rendered by the owner and should be regarded as operating expense just the same as if the owner 
had given the merchandise to a clerk for the same purpose. 
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15. January 8, sold Mason Brothers, Kingston, on account, merchandise for 
$163.50. Gave the Motor Bus Company $5.50 for delivering the merchandise and 
charged this delivery cost to Mason Brothers. Show in journal form the entries necessary 
to record this transaction. 


SS ot ict ats tv iicsie cae sas F404 Ces goers ar erat tS $163.50 

ae kiss zt ASO Sous SAB bat Anne Sab Siw DORA $163.50 
NES ee ROL TOE COE SY PEPE TEED Fre Te $ 5.50 

URBAN ER ESS SRA ES eye tee erie aes ae Pe eae $ 5.50 


NOTE. This entry should be compared with the one above where delivery costs is paid and not 
charged to the customer. 
OK 


16. June 7, purchased from Union Grocery Company, City, on account, mer- 
chandise for $162.87. Show in journal form the entry necessary to record this transac- 
tion. June 9, returned to Union Grocery Company by agreement part of the merchandise 
purchased on the 7th and received credit for its cost, $42.45. Show. in journal form the 
entry necessary to record this transaction. 


June 7 
PN os 9.552) Behe ds. Lec pe $162.87 
EE ee ee ae ae ee ee $162.87 
June 9 
Se SET rere ire ree er re i $a.2 
Pe St OS SO. aes Sods faethe tees Me Paka $ 42.45 


17. What would have been the effect on the Purchases and Sales accounts if 
the bookkeeper had erroneously credited Sales account in the entry required in No. 16? 


The balance of the Purchases account would have shown $42.45 more than had actually been pur- 
chased and the balance’ of the Sales account would have shown $42.45 more than had actually been sold. 
In other words, the bookkeeper’s report to the owner would not have shown the real facts resulting from 
these transactions. This will give the teacher an opportunity to emphasize the importance of debiting and 
crediting the correct accounts. One of the most important features of the bookkeeping course is to be learned 


in the study of this transaction. 
+4 


18. If the income resulting from the operation of the business is not as much as 
the cost of operating, what effect will this have on the Capital account? 


It will reduce the Capital account a corresponding amount. 
NOTE. The teacher should emphasize this point by blackboard illustrations and use it as a means 
to get the class to understand that liabilities are paid out of assets and costs must come out of income. 


HK 


19. Why are the sales tickets used by department stores numbered consecu- 
tively? 
To avoid the possibility of forgetting to record a sale. 


eK 


‘20. Would the bookkeeper for the department store have any means of knowing 
that cash sales had not been recorded without referring to the numerical numbers 
used for these sales? 


If all cash sales tickets were added, the total would be the amount of cash received from sales. If one 
sales ticket was omitted, the cash received would exceed the total sales tickets. However, if in the case of 
a department store, cash were received from sales and from receipts to apply on customers’ accounts, the 
bookkeeper might not be able to determine whether an error had resulted fron failure to record a cash sale 
or from failure to record cash received from a customer, hence the advisability of having both the cash and 


credit sales tickets numbered. 
*#*K 


21. Name two conditions under which the account with a customer would 
show a credit balance. 


(a) When a customer overpays his account and the remittance from him is credited to his account» 


(b) when a customer returns merchandise which he has paid for and asks that the credit be applied to future 
purchases. 
21 
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22. Under the circumstances mentioned in No. 21, would the Customer's 
account show an asset or liability? : 


Liability, because the business owes the customer the amount of his credit balance. 


eK 


23. From what account in the ledger may the owner of the business ascertain 
the value of the merchandise in stock? 

There is no account in the ledger which will show this because the merchandise is not sold at the 
same price at which it is purchased. The Cash account will show the amount of cash on hand, but the owner 
will not know that it is correct until the cash has been counted. He will not know the value of the mer- 


chandise he has remaining as a result of purchases and sales except by actual count and this count will not 
be proved in the same manner as cash. 


NOTE. The purpose of this question is to give the teacher an opportunity to emphasize the fact 
that recording the transactions as they occur will not provide all the information which the owner needs 
and that other processes may be necessary. Such has laid the foundation for the inventory. 


RK 


24. The Board of Health condemned five cases of oranges delivered to James 
French, retail fruit dealer, and as a consequence it was necessary to destroy them. What 
entry will the bookkeeper for French make for these oranges which cost him $4.25 per 
box. 


No entry will be made because the oranges were not sold or returned. The loss on the oranges will 
be reflected in the inventory taken at the end of the fiscal period. If the bookkeeper should credit Purchases, 
the balance of this account would not show the real facts. On the other hand, if he should credit Sales, 
this account would not show the facts because the oranges were not sold. 


RK 
25. April 14, purchased from Smith Brothers, Concord, on account, merchandise 


for $416.50. April 15, paid Marion Bus Company, $65.50 for delivering the merchandise. 
Show in journal form the entries necessary to record these two transactions. 


April 14 
I 5c a wg os arene ad wise SA os aadind $416.50 
OS ER ee ee ae ne eee rae $416.50 
April 15 
Chia SIR ee Saas ahs Regis Sse a chae ch RUSS 2s $ 65.50 
NS ore Gh koe sr ad mx alate Side wis bine Koeies See eres $ 65.50 








SELLSON-DOLLAR-COFFER CAMP THE WOODBURY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


; (Continued from page 9) Los Angeles, California, announces the opening of 
is also used for a gymnasium. its new building at 727 S. Figueroa Street. The 
’ Our Commercial Department consists of two school was formerly located in the Union Bank 
large rooms—one, the bookkeeping and recitation Building. We take this means of acknowledging the 
room equipped with modern desks, a bank and invitation to the opening and to wish the manage- 
office; and the other, the typing room. Another ment abundance of success in their new location. 
building, adjoining this one, has recently been 

erected to house the manual training and do- 









mestic science departments and a cafeteria. The ; 
school offers a four-year commercial course with Woodbury Business College 
two instructors in the department. The pupils seem most cordially inbites you 
to be especially interested in the typing course. to attend the openigg of its nef building 
Scarcely anyone graduates without having com- 
pleted this course. . Open Fig Breptempber secdyh, to-Sixth 

In looking over my class of twenty 9B’s in typing, Guest of__ 7 es 
consisting of pupils of Mexican, Spanish, Czecho- ——_____—__ 
Slavakian, Italian, Jewish and Irish descent, I am __ Dating formal. Bunt = sincere beset te abe you inkpet Amin’ fe 
reminded of the closing words of Mr. Kimball in his | Spm ortey veering watt nin, K royst telcome siete gee 
copy for the international speed contest, in speaking 











of the typewriter: “It makes but little difference 
what language a man may speak, he can find a 


machine made to reproduce it, for in the words of Judging from a detailed description of the new 
the Psalmist, “There is no speech or language where _ building, the Woodbury Business College is keeping 
their voice is not heard’ ”’. abreast of the rapid growth of Los Angeles. 
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The Series B edition of this system 
may be used in either a one, two or 
three year high school course. A 
separate volume is provided for 
each year’s work. The arrangement 
of the text material makes it ad- 
mirably adapted for instruction by 
the class recitation method. Def- 
inite daily assignments may be 
made and recitations conducted on 
the same basis as is followed in the 
teaching of any other high school 
subject. The laboratory sets con- 
tained in the texts can be used 
without supplementary material if 
desired. Material is published sep- 
arately which provides for the use 
of business forms and vouchers in 
connection with these sets. 

The plan of these texts is to pro- 
vide a training in bookkeeping and 














McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


accounting which will serve three 
classes of students: 

1. Those who desire to obtain 
employment in the accounting de- 


‘partment of a business upon the 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


completion of an introductory course 
in bookkeeping and accounting. 

2. Those who do not desire to 
do accounting work, but expect to 
enter business life and desire a knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping and accounting 
which will be of assistance to them 
in whatever line of business they 
may enter. 

3. Those who desire to enter the 
professional practice of accounting 
and desire to obtain an introductory 
training which will prepare them to 
master the more technical courses 
which they desire to study in uni- 
versity or elsewhere. 


PUBLISHING CO. 





EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
(Continued from page 10) 


and night—rooms filled with up-to-date business 
equipment, and in charge of trained commercial 
teachers, whose combined annual salaries total more 
than $30,000. 

Having had several years’ experience as a com- 
mercial teacher I realized how difficult it was to 
give actual business training in connection with 
the study of theory. The value of testing one’s oper- 
ative skill and business intelligence before leaving 
school was too evident, however, for us to be satis- 
fied with class room theory and the customary office 
training found in most schools. 

In a conference with the commercial teachers 
we carefully considered the possibility and advisa- 
bility of using the Business Offices for our advanced 
office training. We came to the conclusion that, 
while the presence of student help might tend to 
slightly disorganize and slow up our work, the educa- 
tional advantages outweighed the inconveniences. 

We arranged, therefore, a budget of exercises for 
the typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, and other com- 
mercial classes, duplicating carefully both the 
printed forms and the transactions of each depart- 
ment in our administration building. We have even 
gone so far as to include the eighth and ninth 
graders in the junior high schools, sending their 
instructors of arithmetic, typing, and other sub- 
jects the triplicate copies of all our invoices and 
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duplicates of many of our reports and letters. These 
papers are largely used in business arithmetic, pen- 
manship, filing, and typing classes. 

The advanced classes are busily engaged two 
periods a day in learning the routine of purc 
order clerks, storeroom clerks, pay-roll clerks, dicta- 
phone operators, mimeograph operators and similar 
office routine. 

As soon as an instructor is satisfied that he has a 
student that we can use in one of these positions, 
he schedules that student so that he reports to our 
offices the last two periods of the school day and 
when practicable on Saturday mornings. If we use 
the student after school hours we pay him at the 
average rate of twenty-five cents an hour. 

To our great satisfaction, we have found after 
more than three years experience with student hel 
so trained that instead pp ered up our office wor 
and causing confusion, these earnest well trained 
students are speeding up our work. The regular 
office employees are continually on their very best 
behavior as models of efficiency. In their relation 
of assistant instructors, their pride in their duties 
has increased. The overhead of our business depart- 
ment is materially lower than it could be without 
student help. 

This illustration of the educational opportunities 
of a business department is but one of several which 
could be mentioned. I do not feel that Berkeley is 
doing anything that can not and probably is not 
being done in many other school systems. 
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PROGRESS CHARTS 
USED WITH 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


DESIGNED BY E. F. BURMAHLN 
DRAWN BY C. H. SHERMAN 


In the accompanying illustration, we reproduce a chart designed by Mr. E. F. Burmahln, formerly 
supervisor of commercial education in the High Schools of Houston, Texas, as a means of recording the weekly 
progress of pupils in completing the “2oth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” courses. This is the first 
of a series of four charts designed to cover a two-year high school course offered on a double period basis. 
It will be noted that this chart is prepared with a view to requiring the completion of the Part I division 
during the first semester of the first year’s work in bookkeeping. A similar chart covering Part II will be 
reproduced in the next issue. The original chart was given to us in the form of a blue print, size 20 x 25 
inches, with a sufficient number of lines to record the names of eighty-five pupils. 


This chart indicates definitely the assignments to be made from the text, the exercises to be completed, 
and the progress to be made on the set during each week of the semester. Space is also provided to record 
the weekly rank of the pupil. The chart is based upon the following weekly outline: 


OUTLINE BY WEEKS 
1924—1925 


1st Weex. Study Chapter 1 of the text, which 
constitutes an introduction to the study of book- 
keeping and accounting. The twenty-five questions 
given at the end of the chapter should be used as a 
basis of class discussion and to create interest in 
the subject. 


2p Weex. Study Chapter 2 of the text. Com- 
plete Exercises Nos. 1-6. Answer questions at con- 
clusion of chapter. 


3D Weex. Study Chapter 3 of the text. Com- 
plete Exercises Nos. 7-10. Answer questions at 
conclusion of chapter. 


4TH Weex. Study Chapter 4 of the text. Com- 
plete Exercises Nos. 11-14. Answer questions at 
conclusion of chapter. 


5TH Weex. Study Chapter 5 of the text. Com- 
plete Exercises Nos. 15-25. Answer questions at 
conclusion of chapter. 


6TH Weex. Study Chapter 6 of the text. In 
developing the Model Set in this chapter, it is not 
necessary to require the student to record the trans- 
actions. In fact, the recording of these transactions 
would be equivalent to copying the illustrations. 
The questions given at the conclusion of the chapter 
may be answered, but Exercise No. 26 should not 
be required until later on. 


“tH Weex. Record Transactions Nos. 1-19, 
January 1-15, in Goodwin Practice Set. Report of 
Outgoing Papers. Books for Approval. 


8rH Weer. Record Transactions No. 20-43, 
January 16-31, in Goodwin Practice Set. 


gtH Werx. Complete work outlined in Trans- 
action No. 44, January 31, in Goodwin Practice Set. 
Report of Outgoing Papers. Books for Approval. 
Complete Exercise No. 26 on page 75 of the text. 


1oTH Weex. Record Transactions Nos. 45-78, 
February 1-14, in Goodwin Practice Set. Report 
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of Outgoing Papers. Books for Approval. Study 
Chapter 7 of the text. Complete exercises assigned 
by instructor to be selected from Exercises Nos. 
27-36. Answer questions at conclusion of chapter. 


11TH Weex. Record Transactions Nos. 79-94: 
February 15-21, in Goodwin Practice Set. Study 
Chapter 8 of the text. Complete Exercises Nos. 
37 and 38. 


“12TH Week. Record Transactions Nos. 95-103, 
February 22-26, in Goodwin Practice Set. Com- 
plete Ledger Closing Exercise No. 1. Record Trans- 
actions Nos. 104-108, February 27 and 28. 


13TH WeeEx. Complete work outlined in Trans- 
action No. 109, February 28, in Goodwin Practice 
Set. Report. Complete Exercises Nos. 39 and 40 in 
Chapter 8 of the text. Answer questions at con- 
clusion of chapter. Books for Approval. 


14TH WeeK. Record Transactions Nos. 110- 
123, March 1-5, in Goodwin Practice Set. Study 
Chapter 9 of the text. Complete Exercises Nos. 
41-43. Answer questions at conclusion of chapter. 
Record Transactions Nos. 124-134, March 6-10, 
in Goodwin Practice Set. 


15TH WeeK. Study Chapter 10 of the text. 
Complete Exercises Nos. 44-46. Answer questions 
at conclusion of chapter. Record Transactions Nos. 
135-146, March 12-15, in Goodwin Practice Set. 
Report. Books for Approval. 


16TH Weex. Study Chapter 11 of the text. 
Complete Exercises Nos. 47-49. Answer questions 
at conclusion of chapter. Record Transactions Nos. 
147-165, March 16-24, in Goodwin Practice Set. 
Complete Ledger Closing Exercise No. 2. 


17TH WeeK. Record Transactions Nos. 166- 
183, March 26-31, in Goodwin Practice Set. Report. 
Books for Approval. 


18tH Weex. Study Chapter 12 of the text. 
Complete Exercises Nos. 50-55. Complete Ledger 
Closing Exercises Nos. 3 and 4. One day should be 
reserved for final examination. 
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Curry and Rubert’s Business 
Arithmetic 


This text correlates arithmetic with the other 
commercial subjects. For example, addition, 
multiplication and division are presented through 
the problems of a bookkeeper; percentage through 
the problems of a merchant; and interest through 
problems arising from the borrowing of capital. 
This method arouses and maintains the student’s 
interest as it shows him the practical application 
of the course. 








Peter’s Commercial Law 


The subject matter in this book is expressed in 
language simple enough to be understood by the 
ordinary student. At the same time accuracy and 
adherence to the strict principles of law are fully 
maintained. 

Numerous questions and cases are found in the 
text. The teacher's manual gives the answers to 
the questions and cases. It also gives valuable 
suggestions for teaching the subject. 


For a short, intensive course in commercial law, 
Peters’ Commercial Law has no reer. 





Ross’s Business English 


A treatise in English as it is used in modern business. 
An abundance of exercises provides practical and 
effective training in setting up correct speech habits. 





The many chapters on Business Letter Writing are 
especially interesting and instructive. The student is 
led by easy steps to a mastery of the mechanical make- 
up of the business letter, after which he is given business 
composition and is prepared to take the responsibility 
of answering actual business letters. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of ‘‘The Balance Sheet,”’ 
Third and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise in- 
dicated in the advertisement. 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Small school in Southern city for sale. It 
me $200 to $250 a month. Could easily be dou led 
7 one wishing a larger school. Can be had f 

e value of equipment. Owner has interest of 
=e importance in another city. Address, No. 





One of the best and finest equipped business 
schools in the East, located in the midst of a 

eat industrial center, in a city of 100,000 popu- 

tion but with a quarter of a million people 
within twenty miles. Equipment ctically 
new. School has been in operation for thirty- 
five years. All an ag pay cash for tuition, and 
take courses ranging from ten to twenty-four 
months in length. A very unusual school and 
offered at a — low figure. For full particulars, 
address, No. 1 





A live Ay to-date first-class business school, 
asta a large Southern city. Price $2, 500, 
pac eauipment, : aaa _ City growing 
ra great o ng for ung man. 
Owner retiring on account of Ranch interests. 
Address No. 189. 





Business college in Florida. eee in sea- 
coast town; county seat; 18,000. 
No Competition. Extensively a ok favor- 
ably known. Ranks first among government 

sporeved schools in state for the tra 

bled veterans. Must sell on A ill 
health. Address, No. 190. 





The owner of one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful colleges in America desires to retire from 
active business. He wishes to dispose of his entire 
interest in one of the best money makers in 
America. ted in a city with a population 
of more than a million with many more millions 
in contiguous territory. School bears a most 
excellent reputation. There is nothing to live 
down and now faces the largest enroliment in its 
ae Price $85,000. For ae. write 

W. J. Roth, Pres., Success Publishing Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Small business college in splendid town. 
School is suitable for an all-around teacher, who 
desires to make more than an ordinary salary. 
_ ay low. Good reason for selling. Address, 

o. , 





Will sell half or all of my business school in 
large western city at inventory value, $12,000. 
nity for office manager, instructor or 

Bela man. Have other interests. Address, No. 





Opportunity for a responsible person to pur- 
chase a well-established business schoel in Brook - 
. School in i * condition, —— 
equipped, capacity 200, territory unlimited, 
reputation enusiient. Address No. 201. 








FOR SALE 


Speranstionsl Time Recording Cleck with 
racks for 400 names, at a bargain. In good 
condition. Address, No. 191. 











TEACHERS WANTED 


Field representative. Good school, toed ter- 

ritory, good proposition to the man who can 

uce. Must have car. Prefer man who has 

x ames ence in Middle-west states. Address, 
o. 





Teacher for old established business college. 
Right man can secure half interest in the business 
by paying half Ew of equipment which would 
amount to $1,500. Receipts last year $12,500. 

_is a rare tunity for person of vision 
and capacity. dress, x 84, LaGrange, Ill. 


Young man experienced school man, who 
can conn Ore Crees Shorthand and ‘20th Cen 
Bookkeeping”’, to purchase half interest in a 

school in the East. Wonderful tory 
the heart of the state, and no competition. 
Address, No. 194. 





er. Address, No. 197 


Commercial teacher, capable of managing a 
school. Prefer a man who is willing to buy an 
interest in a well-established school in the Sou 
Address, No. 198. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted b: 4 an experienced commercial 
teacher. Can teach “20th Century Bookk 

» Higher Accounting and other commer 
subjects. Make me an offer. Address, No. 192. 





Experienced commercial teacher (lady) desiree 
tion in business college. Qualified te teach 
kkeeping, Shorthand, TS pewritina and Com- 

mercial Law with correlated subjects. 
references. Would solicit after school hours and 
Saturdays. Address, No. 199. 


Competent instructor of bookkeeping, business 
pn, economics, accounting, etc., desires position 
ood school or college. Eight years teaching 
public accounting anes. College grad- 
uate. Now engaged in public accounting ae 
but will consider a good teaching position. 
cheap institutions need write me. Address, Ne. 
202. 


— 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to Poe 4 or lease a school. Competent, 
experienced man, lacking capital, desires to bu 
on terms, or lease with eption to purchase, smal 
going —— mm Banke and 0 in Central States. Ref- 

and ethers will be Sesntehed, 








“SOUTH-WESTERN” PUBLICATIONS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING. 15th edition. The text 
is subdivided into three divisions of ee 
chapters each. Practice sets, th 
without vouchers, can be furnished or 
each division for laboratory work. The 
student is led from step to step ina ~ 
manner to meet practical F npn ~ 
they would actually arise og evolution 
of a business from a etorship 


to —— and = to a large cor- 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND 

CCOUNTING. Fourth , ting. Cw 

arrang or 

- Details and 

lations are reduced to 

Formal definitions are few 
in no case emph 


the series B edition is divided into three 
volumes of twenty-four chapters each. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDIT- 

G. Ls ag me — A correlati oe. ae 
accounting, and practice, audit- 
in: ay and qraction and tow tn tte 

pF tion to accounting. The student is 
exact instruction 


of 

of the 

course. It emphasizes B nam oop Be A 
and juces correct wri 


producing rapid and accurate typists. 


gy omnpiet nal cakeoies 
text, compiete w 
Sesame, peovides a course of study ge | 
cannot aes SO quednes 2 Nigh Semree of 
accuracy The drills 
ice in the seeion of 

ap til th ye Fo tim "hes 

un e e 
been reached. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING. Revised 
Based on 1924 
jure 


is subject. 


McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Just off the press. inning 
— the subject of nn 

the author then proceeds wi a discussion 
of Administration of Marketing ine pene, 
Production, Personnel, 
lems, and Standards and code contre 
the author explains how bud¢: mcrol 
may used as an aid to su 
ness administration. 


ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN BOOK- 

KEEPING. Every progressive teacher of 

bookkeeping is constantly searching for 

practice material which will add wy A 
to his work, stimulate interest omens 55 

pupils, serve as a review of new old 

ae gy and in general raise the stand- 

his course. This book is intended 

to ~y>-t. A such material and to meet the 

demand for supplementary exercises. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. The 
pee mem in this text is simple and easily 
erstood, while the accuracy and ad- 
herence to strict principles of law are 
fully maintained. See saesenentnnes 
concerning this text on page 26 


ROSS’S BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Offering a course in Business 
Letter Writing that is comprehensive in 
scope and yet sufficiently intensive in 
treatment to be covered in from 100 to 
200 class hours. General discussion is 
reduced to a minimum and space is given 
to essential information and concise 
instructions. 


CURRYS:AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS 
ARITHM ge This text deve the 
relationshi hich business arithmetic 
holds to moanioe, Business Adminis- 
tration and Accounting. See announce- 
ment concerning this text on page 26. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. Pre- 
sents the essentials of English in a concise, 
pra manner. announcement 
concerning this text on page 26. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five 

thousand words classified according to 
nature of business. Pronunciation, syl- 
labication and definition shown. 


HOLMES’ PERSONALITY AND 
MANSHIP. Divided into six parts relating 
to the Trend of Business, Getting into 
Business, the Self-Development of Person- 
ality, Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF BUSINESS 
WRITING. A system of arm movement 
ees for use - Normal Schools, High 

Parochial Schools and Business 
Colleges. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


1¢4 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


542 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


516 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, California 





